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| speak in the spirit of the British [ American?) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British (American! | svil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon British [ American? | earth, that the 
nd on which he treads is holy, an consecrated by 
the Genius of (/niversal Emancipation. No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
po matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty aw | 
have been cloven down;—no matter with what so'emni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
America?) the altar and the god sink together in the 
ust; hissoul walks abroad in her own majesty; his bo- 
dy sweils beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he standa redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Emancipation.’’—CUnnan. 








EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 
GH To humane, conscientious Slave- 
holders.£} 

Wanted, immediately, from twenty to 
fifty SLAVES, to remove and settle in the 
Republic of Hayti, where they will be 
forthwith invested with the rights of free 
men, and receive constant employment 
and liberal wages, in a healthy and plea- 
sant section of the country. 

GP Tue Prick oF PASSAGE WILL BE 
apvaNcep, and every thing furnished of 
which they may stand in need, until they 
shall have time to prepare their houses 
and set in to work. None will be taken, 
however, but such as reside in country 
places, and (those who are of sufficient 
age) accustomed to agriculwral or me- 
chanical labor. 

Application may be made to the under- 
signed, at No. 135, Market-street, Bal- 
timore. Lunpy & Garrison. 

N.B, Editors of Newspapers, friendly 
to the colonization of the colored race, 
are respectfully requested to notice the 
above. 





ee 


REVIEW. 

“Considerations on the propriety and 

necessity of annexing the Province of 

Texas to the United States—By a 

Revolutionary Officer” —N. York,1829. 

This is a pamphlet of 40 pages, octavo. 
Its object is expressed in the title. With 
the hope of contributing his mite in sup- 
port of the slaveholding interest, or of 
lining his pocket with a pittance from the 
sale of the production, the author parades 
before us in a style at once manifesting 
2 woful destitution of principle, and a 
considerable degree of confidence in the 
success of his undertaking. He sets out 
by telling us that—« Texas seems a ne- 
Cessary appendage to that glory which a- 
waits this young and rising nation, in her 
onward march to security and greatness.” 





—And having thus taken a “glorious” 
stand, he goes on to give an historical 
account of “the old thirteen United 
States.” But he despatches this part of 
his subject in very little more time than 
he would require to swallow an Atlantic 
oyster, and speaks of the “ luxuries of the 
valley of the Mississippi.” He gives the 
sage of Monticello a small matter of praise 
for his negociations in the acquisition of 
Louisiana ; but falls, tooth and nail, upon 
John Quincy Adams, who was the Sec- 
retary of State when the treaty was finally 
made, establishing the boundary of that 
territory. Hear him :— : 


“We understand that when the nego- 
ciations first opened in Madrid upon the 
subject of the Floridas, the Spanish gov- 
ernment, as an equivalent for the ab- 
solute cession to the United States of 
these two provinces, required of the na- 
tion a guarantee of possessicn, or, in oth- 
er words, that the government of the U- 
nited States should guarantee Mexico to 
Ferdinand the Seventh and to his success- 
ors. As no Minister would dare to pledge 
such a guarantee during that excitement 
which the spirit of liberty had then rais- 
ed in Mexico, which was struggling for 
the precious boon of independence, op- 
posed by a feeble power, at a great dis- 
tance; it was too well known that as far 
as the combination of the views and sen- 
timents of the peeple, and the exertion 
of physical force extended, the Mexicans 
were at that time on the very point of suc- 
ceeding. 

This difficulty was to be overcome, 
some how or other, by the sage diplomat- 
ist in the cabinet of President Monroe. 
He no doubt saw all the evils in the pro- 
position of Spain, which, viewed in the 
fuintest light of the drapery of the picture, 
would appear insurmountable. The Mex- 
icans were known to be in the progress of 
revolution. To extend the American fron- 
tier to the Rio del Norte would be add- 
ing fuel to fire. A free population on 
their borders would spread the poison of 
republicanism. 

Here wag a dilemma which seemed to 
admit of no alternative. The fertile brain 
of the sage negociator however found one. 
Instead of adhering to the original prin- 
ciples involved in the cession of Louisi- 
ana, @ salvo is devised which accompa- 
nies a proposition to recede to Spain the 
boundary formerly stipulated for. Relin- 
quishing almost the whole of the territo- 
ry originally recognised as the south- 
western boundary of Louisiana, the re- 
cession is coupled with a proposition, that 
if the Spanish government would give up 
the guarantee of possession, they would 
be met on amicable grounds, and the 
boundary would be fixed at some other 
point more east. It so turned out, in the 


-sideration. 





progress of this extraordinary negociation, 


that the fairest portion of the original sur- 
face of Louisiana should be for ever re- 
linquished by the United States : and that, 
as an equivalent for this sacrifice, wher- 
ever the boundary might be fixed, that 
ninety miles, or thirty leagues, should be 
desolated, and turned into a waste or des- 
ert, for ever to remain such, betwixt the 
American boundary and Mexican: as if 
a belt of conterminous jungle betwixt 
two states breathing the sublime princi- 
ples of liberty, could repress the heaven- 
born feeling, at once operating as an ev- 
erlasting seal to future intercourse, by 
keeping the inhabitants of each apart.” 

After enlightening us somewhat more 
upon the subject of the negociation, he 
says :— 

“To have hurried on a treaty so disad- 
vantageous to the nation at large,and par- 
ticularly detrimental to the western intcr- 
ests, seems inexplicable conduct on the 
part of Mr. Adams. ¢3 Some motive, either 
er hostileto the western section, PERHAPS 
TO THE FUTURE ERECTION OF 
OTHER SLAVE-HOLDING STATES, 
or to the final success of the Mexicans in 
their struggle for independence, might 
have influenced him at the time.” 


With this representation of the motives 
of the Secretary of State, we can be at 
no loss to discover the motives by which 
the writer of the pamphlet before us was 
actuated. Taking leave of the “historical” 
part of his subject, he iets off his blun- 
derbuss at those who now oppose the 
purchase of Texas, as follows :— 


“Opposition to the policy of taking 
measures for the cession of Texas, may 
be expected from several quarters, Among 
us, we have a class of people who would 
deprecate the idea of adding any thing 
more to the surface of the country, es- 
pecially on the west and south-west: 
With these people, certain sectional in- 
fluences, which might be disturbed by the 
measure, weigh against every other con- 
There are numerous others 
who would be found in the opposition, 
more from a sense of wounded pride than 
from principle—simply because they were 
not the projectors. We are persuaded 
that the nation at large will applaud the 
policy of an administration which leads 
to such grand results. It will find a cor 
dial and energetic support from the south, 
the middle, the eastern and western states; 


warranted by the most conclusive of all 


reasons, that their aggregate interests will 
be promoted, and greatly enhanced by 
the measure. The nation, at the same 
time, will be not only ed by 
the acquisition, but its vulnerable points 
for ever secured from the of at- 
tack. We shall throw around it, by the 
measure, a shield of defence impenetrable 
to the —— Briton, the jealous Span- 
iard, and the predatory bucanier. Imag- 


ine these United States to have an entire 
command of the Atiantic coast, from the 
River St. Croix, which separates this na- 
tion from the British provinces on the 
east and north, to the Rio del Norte, on 
the south-west and west; we shall then 
possess asea-line of at least three thousand 
miles, over which our jurisdiction will be 
absolute—interrupted by no foreign claim 
whatever. The banner of the nation will 
alike float on every part and portion of 
this extended shore, and protection will 
be reciprocal on each point of the sea- 
coast it touches.” 

We have now recited the principal 
points of argument, and the strongest 
reasoning, contained in this puerile thing 
of forty pages. The author makes a few 
more flourishes of trumpets, occasionally, 
but the sound dies away without an echo. 
We cannot, however, deny our readers 
the edification that may be derived from 
another extract ortwo, Speaking of the 
necessity of the measure proposed, he 
uses these words :— 


« If the province can be purchased for 
a reasonable sum, or otherwise exchanged 
for territories lying north of the Gulf of 
California, on the Pacific ocean, every 
motive of practical sense and national 
policy points to the measure, and urges 
its accomplishment upon the constituted 
authorities with more than persuasive 
force. The shore beyond the Rocky 
Mountains is a mere nominal acquisition; 
on the Mexican Gulf, it is a diamond of 
the first water.” 


Yes, if this territory, a great portion of 
which lies south of the line of 36 degrees 
and 36 minutes north latitude, can be 
procured in exchange for that in which 
slavery is prohibited sy oun Laws, why 
it would it be a fine thing, truly! A states- 
man,* who, it is said, declared he would 
at any time go twenty rods out of his way 
to kick a sheep! might laud the inven- 
tive genius of this able advocate of the 
slaveholding interest, in the great Sanhe- 
drim of the nation. M’Duffie! a little of 
thy mechanical eloquence, also, to immor- 
talize his name; for, so sure as there is 
virtue in rags and whips and fetters, or 
in “a peck o’ corna week,” the man 
should “ have his reward,” 

Another paragraph from this extraordi- 
nary pamphlet, and it may go ender the 
table. 

«We contend, that if twenty-four states 
under the present wise provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States, can 
keep together in prosperous association, 





® Jobn Randolph. 
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there is no reason why thirty-four, moving | 
in the same grand orbit, might not equally 
flourish together. It will be perceived 
that the same principles of se/f-govern- 
ment, which at present exist, and is fast 
maturing: into a solid system, would be 
transfused through the whole, and the ob- 
ligations of allegiance to the federal head 
as strong then upon each, as it now is up- 
on every member of the confederacy.” 


From the same analogy of reasoning, 
we might say that all the “States” on this 
Continent, north and south, might move 
“in the same grand orbit,” and “ flourish 
together.” Did not experience and a 
ktewledge of human nature teach the 
contiary, we might indulge hopes of suc- 
cess inthe wildest schemes of national 
aggrandizement that ever entered the cra- 
nium of an Alexander, a Napoleon, ora 
Benton. 

But, to close our remarks upon the 
pamphlet :—It appears to be the work of 
some land and slave speculator, some 
malicious party politician, or catch-penny 
book-vender, of little principle, and 
no great talent, who thinks to “make 
something” out of the present excitement 
relative to the purchase of the Texas 
country. It scarcely merits serious criti- 
cism, and yet is sufficiently mischievous 
to deserve the lash of satirical exposure. 
As it is the first thing of the Kind that we 
have seen, from a non-slaveholding State, 

we were induced to give it a hasty perus- 
al, and endeavor to extract from it the 
value of a quarter of a dollar, which we 
paid for it. 
or not, our readers must judge. We think 
it a dear book, at twenty-five cen!s.—t. 





Whether we have succeeded 





FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR, 
A more bold and decided opponent of 
slavery, or one who is more deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of our colored popu- 
lation, than the Rev. Mr. Hewitt, we be- 
lieve does not exist. Indeed, his late dis- 
courses before the African churches in 
this city, were noble proofs of his zeal in 
the cause of emancipation, We have 
hesitated, therefore, in publishing the fol- 
lowing strictures ; but as they are temper- 
ate and respectful—and, in our opinion, 
conclusive—we could not refuse the re- 
quest of our correspondent. We confess 
that our surprise was great, that so pro- 
found a moralist,and thoroughgoing a re- 
former, as Mr. Hewitt, should have allow- 
od any weight to the flimsy excuse of the 
slaveholder, drawn from the moral degra- 
dation of the free blacks; for if their con- 
dition fairly justifies the continuance of 
slavery, it would also justify every at- 
tempt to reduce them to bondage: and 
hence, instead of punishing kidnappers, 
we should offer them a premium for eve- 
ry free colored person whom they could 
secure. This would indeed be a strange 
exhibition of benevolence! So, it would 
seem, some of our humane slaveholders 
really think that they deserve credit for 
stealing the liberties of their miserable 
slaves !!—o. 
For the Genius of Universal Emanctpation, 
Messrs. Evttorns—Desiring that vir- 
tue and religion should prevail over the 


degradation and vices of man, it isa 
source of unspetkable pleasure to me, 


at any time, to see the apostolic spirit of 


boldness and intrepidity stand forth, and 


bl would ask, can there be found, through- 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


| repaired on Thursday evening, ($d inst.) 
to the M. E. Church, in Light-street, in 
order to hear the Rev. Mr. Hewitt’s dis- 
course on intemperance ; and while the 
learned divine was showing the reason 
why ardent spirits were so much resorted 
to, and describing the deleterious effects 
they have upon the moral faculty, the cor- 
poreal system, domestic happiness, &c. 
my attention was almost irresistibly, but 
quite agreeably drawn to the subject 
which was handled in so masterly a style. 
In the profluence of the discourse, Mr. 
Hewitt introduced (among other classes) 
the free people of color, as suffering in 
a high degree from the fatal effects of in- 
temperance. Their low and degraded con- 
dition, he said, was an argument frequent- 
ly used by benevolent slaveholders to ex- 
tenuate their own conduct; nor was he 
prepared to say that the argument was 
not a good one. Now, with all deserving 
respect to so able a divine, I must say, 
that as for my part, weak as my untutor- 
ed judgment is, I perceive no imper- 
vious mists gathered around this question. 
I find no difficulty to decide whether or 
not our degradation be a good plea for 
the continuance of slavery. J find that 
nature has implanted in me a principle, 
which, by its own native vigor, enables 
me to distinguish between right and 
wrong. I perceive that justice is right, 
because it secures the universal rights of 
alli—consequently tends to promote the 
universal happiness of all. Injustice J 
perceive to be wrong, because instead of 
securing universal rights, it is a violation 
of them—therefore tends to promote uni- 
versal misery. If slavery be right, it is 
not inconsistent with justice, and if not 
inconsistent with justice, 
violating, it secures the rights of all— 
consequently promotes the happiness of 
all. But slavery cannot secure universal 
rights, unless it be not a self-evident truth, 
that all men have certain unalienable rights, 


happiness. Seeing, then, that slavery can- 
not, in the nature of things, be right, be- 
cause it isa species of injustice,—where, 
out Jehovah’s dominions, a geod plea to 
perpetuate injustice? For my part, | am 
at a loss which way to look for it. 


man intended even to intimate, though 


Genius of Universal Emancipation to tell 
me when would slavery cease! 


fatling together.” 
the above remarks is not impiously to op- 
ance exists among us; but simply to show 


that moral degradation can never justify 
oppression. 


undersigned. A Cotorep Onserver. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


COLONIZATION. 


ply. 





expose the prevailing corruption of the 
Page dts Rake 


Ws 


‘ 


instead of 


such as life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


I caunot believe thatthe Rev. gentle- 


from his remarks it might be inferred, 
that so long as there remained degraded 
free blacks, 30 long would there be a 
plausible reason to perpetuate slavery. If 
he did, | would pray and beseech the 


The god- 
dess kind will have borne the news, “when 
the wolf shall lie down with the lamb, 
and the calf and the young lion and the 


You perceive, sirs, that the design of 


pose the cause which the Rev. gentleman 
has espoused ; nor to deny that intemper- 


We sincerely hope that this 
noble champion will continue to cry aloud 
and spare not, thereby giving each his 
portion of meat in due season. We hope 
so, because in the glorious triumph of 
virtue, there is much interest felt by the 


Messrs. Epirons—Our weariness of the 
African colonization subject, and the in- 
disposition of the public to hear any 
thing in opposition to the pretensions of 
the Colonization Society, had induced me 
to hope that friend Hepburn’s second ad- 
dress would not elicit an additional re- 
But the perusal of this address 
has frustrated the hope in which I had 
indulged, and brought me once more, and 
| hope for the last time, on this subject, 


_ In the h “ar to his ad- 
dress, he says, he “will endeavour to 
demolish, with” my “own weapons, the 
structure which” J have reared, upon 
the condition of giving my name. In re- 
ply to this, f would say first, that the 
structure alluded to, can be as easily “de- 
molished” without my name as with it. 
Besides, I cannot see the propriety of pa- 
rading my name in a public newspaper, 
unless it first appear that there is a ne- 
cessary connection between my real sig- 
nature and the remarks which I have 
made. Let Mr. H. also consider, before 
he demands my name again, that his ad- 
dresses to the free people of colour, on the 
subject of African colonization, though 
well meant, are wholly gratuitous; that 
our replies are extorted; and if not ex- 
pected, at least solicited. *“Strike me,” 
says he, “but hear me.” Lastly, 1 leave 
the publication of names to those who 
are floating in the popular current, and 
who have nothing to do but spread their 
sails to the breeze, and be wafted along 
by the smiles of “those noble and hero- 
ic men,” those christians and philanthro- 
pists, whose benevolence cannot reach 
us, unless we remove three thousand miles 


the wrath of man shall praise thee, and the 
remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.” 

Nor would we have our friend to think. 
that our hopes of future advancement 
rest upon “ scripture quotations” abstract. 
ly considered. No, we use those « 
tations” only as they illustrate the attri. 
butes- of the Deity—those attributes 
which are engaged on the side of virtue— 
which have ever been exerted in behalf 
of innocent sufferers—and which wij 
surely bring to nought the wicked policy 
of men, and exalt in due time the people 
whose trust is in the Lord, strong and 
mighty. 

“But let us consider,” says Mr. H. 
“ that it is the duty of each and every one 
of us to provide for ourselves and poster. 
ity” [very good.) He then asks, and 
shall we slacken our exertions, when cir. 
cumstances appear so particularly impe. 
rious?” We answer, no; but what are 
we to do? to what pointare we to direct our 
efforts? He answers: “Let us unite into 
select societies for the purpose of dj- 
gesting a plan for raising funds to be ap- 


|propriated to this grand object.” (Afr. 


can Colonization.] This we cannot do; 
we intend to let the burden of this work 





from them. And this our friend would 
have us do, from the consideration, that 
we can “all testify to the fact, that the 
greater portion of our days are passed in 
perplexity, and our nights in anxiety and 
care.” But how can we testify to this, 
and admit at the same time, that we are 
“dreaming of perpelual sunshine?’ If 
we are thus miserable,where is “the enjoy- 
ment of a reverie so deceptious?” If 
an appeal, however, to our experience 
should prove inefficient, we must then be 
frightened into the colonization system: 
“Our colored brethren of Ohio were de- 
ceived. The place that knew them once, 
can know them no more forever ; and the 
same arm that oppressed and drove out 
the one, can overthrow and drive out the 
other—a fact sufficient in itself,” says our 
friend, “to strike alarminto every breast 
that is not wholly dispossessed of virtu- 
ous sensibility.” 


On this subject, we might spend all our 
time. In this place we might speak in a 
voice potential—but we forbear. Suffice 
it to say, that we live in portentons 
times—times fraught with important 
events to millions of our people yet un- 
born. Under this impression, we intend 
to stand still and see the salvation of 
God, until another Moses is commission- 
ed from on high to deliver us from our 
oppressors, and conduct us to a happier 
clime. 

But to the point——Let not friend Hep- 
burn infer the future condition of our in- 
jured brethren of Ohio from « their situ- 
ation now.” Let him reflect, that they 
have been received, and will be protected 
by a kindlier hand. Were our trust in 
the arm of flesh, we too should be intim- 
idated; we should tremble to think, that 
“the same arm that oppressed and drove 
out the one, can overthrow and drive out 
the other ;” nay, we should be tempted to 
ask, “Where is the Lord? Has he for- 
gotten to be gracious?” But relying on 
him who is mighty to save, and strong to 
deliver, we can look upon the act of Ohio, 
and all others of a similar nature, with 
comparative composure, and say, none of 
these things move us. To be alarmed 
at such occurrences as these, implies dis- 
trust in a superintending Providence. 
Does Mr. H. not know, tat “ oppression 
always produces efiects contrary to the 
wishes of the oppressor?” Can he be- 
lieve that the injustice, oppression, and 
inhumanity that characterize the act of 
Ohio, shall be forgotten by him who de- 
clares that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without his notice? Can he be- 
lieve that the cries of our exiled breth- 
ren have not entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabbaoth? And is his arm shor 
ened that it cannot save, or his car h 





2 7 7. 
mi your coOlumMaAS 


that it cannot hear? “S=rely,O God, 


rest upon the shoulders of those who 
| wish us out of the country. We will, how- 
éver, compromise the matter with our 
friend. We are willing and anxious to 
\“unite into select societies for the pur 
pose of digesting a plan” for the im- 
| provement of our people in science, mor- 
als, domestic economy, &c. We are wil- 
ling to form union societies to counteract 
the evil effects of sectarian principles » 
mong us---societies that shall discounte 
nance and destroy, as far as is possible, 
those unhappy schisms which have too 
Jong divided us, though we are brethren, 
We are willing to unite with our friend 
heart and hand, in the formation of tem- 
perance societies among our people—so- 
cieties that would soon enable us to ex- 
hibit to the world an amount of moral 
power that would give new impetus to our 
friends, and “strike alarm’ into tho 
breasts of our enemies, if not wholly 
disarm them of the weapons they are 
hurling against us. “Thus united in 
order, and co-operating under the virty 
ous ties of brotherly love, the now appa 
rent difficulties attendant upon the ac- 
complishment of our wishes will vanish 
before us like the dew on the mountain 
before the rising san.” These are the 
means that will “provide for ourselves 
and posterity” more effectually than all 
“the justly to be extolled colonization 
systems” with which we are acquainted. 
A Cotonep Bavrimoreas. 





Por the Genius of Universal Umancipation. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE YOUTH OF THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS ON THE 
CONTINUATION OF NEGRO SLAVERY. 

NO. XI. 

Although as a constituent part of the 
society, you have already been addressed, 
yet a conviction that on you it principal- 
ly rests as instrumentsto remove the evil 
pointed out, has induced this additional 
appeal. In the unsuspecting confidence 
of childhood, every act of our parents is 
viewed as unquestionably right; but a 
time arrives when it becomes our duty, 
as rational, responsible beings, to invest 
gate for ourselves---a time when it i 
necessary to be on our guard against the 
example even of virtuous men: for if the 
pious and enlightened Fenelon and Guioa 
bowed down to images, if your own ex 
cellent predecessors saw not the iniquity 
of being themselves slaveholders, were 
you at this day to follow their example, 
to what purpose has the light of the gos 
pel diffused its beams since those periods? 

Your parents, your elder brethren and 
sisters, have obstacles to overcome, 
which you are in a great measure stran- 
igers. Habits in which they are deeply 
linvolved have gained less root in you 
thabite which if onceincornorated into yout 
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common course of action may ceas€ to be 
ed or be struggled against in vain. 

In the doctrine of christian redemption, 

as laid down by our great pattern imme- 
diately preparatory to the injunction 
«Jearn to do well,” are these equally em- 
hatic words, “cease to do evil.” Mark 


_ well the gradation: “cease to do evil” is 


the first command, and is there an indi- 
yidual amongst you who does not feel 
that it is an evil that slaves should toil for 
him? Isthere one who does not know 
that they are so toiling? or one who is 
not conscious that it is in his power in 
some degree to clear his hands of the 
evil? but when the understanding is con- 
vinced, oh! how difficult it often is to 
rectify the conduct! We may assent to 
truths that carry conviction with them, 
nevertheless while the will refuses sub- 
mission to the manifestations of divine 
grace, the natural fruits of our actions 
will ever be, disorder, oppression and 
misery. You are called with a high and 
holy calling to glory and to honor, but 
remember the path to these dignified at- 
tainments is through suffering : when there 
is dross and impurity (and who has es- 
caped them) the necessity of submitting 
to him “who sitteth as a refiner with fire” 
and “a fuller with soap,” is obvious. 
Shrink not from the purifying operation, 
however painful; for if the ministration of 
condemnation be not without its glory, 
how much more glorious will be the 
ministration of justification?” If the sea- 
sons of unmixed felicity, while here, be 
short and distant, this life may be less a 


stale of happiness than of preparation 
And what comparison will the 
brevity of the one bear to the endless 
i We may remem- 
ber also that the sum of human sorrow 
may be greatly lessened by obedience to 
the discoveries of that in the mind, called 


for it. 


duration of the other? 


light, grace, &c. and without such obe 
dience no real happiness can be enjoyed 
Vital religion, while it calls upon us te 


share in the distresses of others, atiords the 
sweetest cordial to relieve our own; and 
while it adds tenderness, it adds also 


stability and firmness to the character. 
“In the bloom of youth, no ornamen 
is so lovely as that of virtue,” 


and the effect of whose labor, as a faith 


ful instrument in the divine hand, will be 
Cherish, 
as he cherished a capacity to “ weep with 
those that weep,” and you will find that 
true tenderness is a plant of immortal 
origin, rising as duly nurtured in strength 


felt by thousands yet unborn. 


and in beauty. Happy! thrice happy ar 


all those who repose beneath its shadow. 


Seer es Be 








BLACE LIST. 


- MATCHLESS EFFRONTERY. 
Verily, the people of this country hav 





become callous to reproach, and indiffer- 
ent to the doctrines inculcated by their 
rulers. Here we find, in the message of 
the Governor of South Carolina, a hearty 


and unequivocal approval of slavery 


yet these abominable sentiments elicit no 


remarks from our newspapers! ‘The whol 
country is dead to shame—corrupt to th 


core—inaccessible to reproof. “ It is not 
of much consequence,” says this republi- 
can tyrant, “ whether slavery be volunta- 


ae 


ry or involuntary”!! Isn't it? Then 
suppose we try the experiment on your 
honorable person and family ?—c. 


«Slavery is not anational evil ; on the 
contrary, it is a national benefit.—The 
Agricultural wealth of the country is found 
in these States owning slaves, and a great 
proportion of the revenue of the govern- 
ment is derived from the products of slave 
labour. Slavery exists in some form every 
where, and it is not of much consequence 
in a philosophical point of view, whether 
it be voluntary or involuntary. In a po- 
litical point of view, involuntary slavery 
has the advantage, since all who enjoy 
political liberty are then in fact free. 
Wealth gives no influence at the polls ; it 
does, where white men perform the me- 
nial services which slaves do here, Upon 
this subject, it does not become us to 
speak in a whisper, betray fear, or feign 
philanthropy. The late law of Ohio, 
imposing restrictions upon their free co- 
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to sprea our coun- 
trymen without entering our protestations 
against a part of them :—We allude to 
the proposition so grarely made and so 


plausibly urged, to purchase snail-pacing 


slaves to carry on a rigorous system of in- 
ternal improvement! When freemen, 
propelled to industry by State pride and 
a prospect of remuneration, have been 
found unable to make commerce flow at 
their bidding, we are advised to resort to 
the happy expedient of supplying their 
place with staves! and this too, by 
purcnase!! Our statesmen have been 
employed for many years in taxing their 
brain to invent some efficacious method 
of rousing into action the torpid energies 
of the State; but it has been reserved for 
this ¢lorious age of invention to make 
the discovery that slaves constitute the 
only part of our population that can be 
depended upon!! The notion has some- 
how got abroad, (but how absurd Gover- 
nor Owen has proved it to be!) that our 








loured population, is a sensible commen- 


tofore transmitted to us by that State. 
From this it seems that their benevolence 
and devotion to the equal rights of man, 
bear an inverse proportion to the interest 
they have in this matter.” 





tary on the sentimental resolutions, here- | 


ANOTHER SPECIMEN. 
Messages—whether to Congress or 


was the 
language of your own excellent Woolman, 
a man whose feet were early shod with 
the preparation of the gospel : whose rule 
of life was the law of immutable justice, 


—=— 


quaintance of Congress, with all the po- 
liteness of a gallant, and the disinterest- 
ed attention of a lover. The Governors 
of North and South Carolina speculate 
upon the advantages of slavery, with as 
much sang froid as if the discussion af- 
“| fected only a neighbor’s cattle, and was 


conducted (ele-a-tele ina private room. 
[s it not a monstrous perversion of their 


) 


high office, and repugnant to every no- 
tion of propriety ? 

The following extract is taken from 
Gov. Owen’s message to the Legislature 
of North Carolina.—e, 


“If, in the more healthy parts of the 
State, labour of a different kind may be 
advantageously employed in the construc- 
-|tion of roads or the improvement of riv- 
ers, it is very evident that in those sec- 
tions, where our most valuable unappro- 
priated lands lie, slaves constitute the on- 
ly effective force. With them our swamps 
must be drained, and our rivers opened, 
‘or the former remain the abodes of nox- 
elious animals, and the latter, a mere 
apology for navigable streams. Such is 
the demand for slave Jabor, they cannot 
be had for hiring, without great sacrifice; 
and those hired fur short periods, cannot 
be properly disciplined. ‘Io employ 
white laborers to drain our swamps, can- 
not succeed. They have not the pliysi- 
cal ability. There cannot be found a 
single instance in the low country of the 
Southern States, where even a farm on 
an extensive scale has been cleared and 
cultivated by this species of labour, and 
the most liberal wages cannot effect it. 
It is evident, then, from a moment’s re- 
flection} that the State is reduced to the 
e| necessity of either giving up all preten- 
sions to improvements upon a large scale, 
or to make an appropriation to purchase 
labourers, commensurate with the work 


t 


employing any longer a species of force, 
which both public and private experience 
demonstrate to be unfit.’ 

We give the spirited comments of the 
Greensborough (N. C.) Patriot upon the 
above extract : 

« As we give the Message in full, we 
shall not be particular to quote its lan- 
guage ; but we cannot persuade ourselves 


’ 


e 
e 





to be performed, and to ceasé to think of 


northern sisters have got ahead of us in 
the march of improvement. If this had 
‘been the case, the stupid blockheads would 
‘have sent to us for a portion of our enter- 
\prising slaves to swperintend their public 
works! The yankees may not have been 
cute enough, however, to make the dis- 
| tinction between ahired slave and a bought 
one. -And if so, no wonder they have 
‘been kept so long in the dark. 

| Whether Governor Owen has any of 


State Legislatures—are getting to be mpst ‘these smart negroes to sel/ to the State, 
despicable medlies. Gen. Jackson intro- | we are left to conjecture, without making 
duces a lady (Mrs. Decatur) to the ac-|!t our business to enquire. 


And while 
|the guardians of our destiny are fondling 
j over the delusive dream, that slave labor 
will make us rich, and wise, and great, 
and powerful, the citizens of the State 
would perhaps act prudently in ascertain- 
ing whether it has not uniformly produced 
a contrary eflect. We will not venture 
the assertion that all our wise schemes of 
improvement have had their origin in 
selfishness, but blindness itself can see, 
that this powerful incentive to action has 
not been entirely dormant. Men have 
been clamorous in advocating every ap- 
propriation by the General Assembly, 
who perhaps had no other object in view 
thin to raise iwoney by such means to pay 
{the hire of their slaves. It is no mean 
courtesy toa gentleman slave owner, for 
the Legislature to make an appropriation 
for improving the condition of the State, 
and then pay it all to him for letting his 
worthless old negroes dabble in the mud !” 





sion upon the minds of our’ southern 
petual alarm. 
destruction ; the glorious sunshine of day 


over their minds. Darkness is pregnant 
with fire and blood, revenge and death ; 
Light gives but a treacherous assurance 
of safety. Let the reader ponder upon 
the following feverish paragraph.—e. 


Teaching Negroes.—The Augusta, Geor- 
gia. Chronicle of the 25th ult. among 


the county in which Augusta is situated, 
publishes one which affords a melancho- 
ly illustration of the evils constantly ap- 
prehended at the south from the great nu- 
merical superiority of the slave popula- 
tion. The practice of printers and pub- 
lishers of newspapers, of employing ne- 
groes in the different departments of their 
establishments, thereby affording them 
the means of learning to read writing, and 
affording a source of information to that 
class of the population, is presented as a 
serious evil, which sound policy forbids. 
The editor of the Chronicle in comment- 
ing on this, observes—“The teachi 
negroes the art of setting type, is certainly 





“ KNOWLEDGE Is PoweR.” This max- 
im has made a deep and fearful impres- 


slaveholders. They live in a state of per- 
In the solitude of mid- 


night, they are apprehensive of a terrible 


cannot disperse the gloom that broods 


other presentments by the Grand Jury of 


of 








highly improper, and we havelong thought 
that it required restriction.” There can 
be no doubt, in the existing state of 
things in the southern states, that the 
diffusion of intelligence among the slave 
population, would be attended with the 
most disastrous consequences to the 
whites, and that policy demands that 
they should be kept in the strictest igno- 
rance. 
SENSIBILITY. 

Here is some one making a wonder- 
ful fuss because a white man has been 
publicly whipped for violating the laws 
of Alabama. Why, in that State a con- 
stable may flog aregiment of blacks (who 
are chargeable with no crime) till he is 
weary, and none will care a fig about the 
matter, This is a villanous world.—e. 


Hunrsvitie, AvapamMa.—ZInfamous 
Punishment.--During the present term of 
our Circuit Court, the disgraceful sight 
has been exhibited upon our public 
square of whipping with a cow skin, a 
white manyagreeably to the requirements 
,of our statute law. The fact that such 
‘iufamous punishments are still suffered 
‘to disgrace the pages of our statute book, 
speaks volumes in favor of a radical re- 
vision of our criminal laws. 








The following paragraphs will show 
the estimated difference in Maryland be- 
tween killing a negro by a white man and 
stealing a pair of shoes by a black.—W. J. 
Paper. 

The trial of William Pool, for the 
murder of a black man, the property of 
Geo. Shiess, Esq. came on before Wash- 
ington county court, on Monday last, and 
occupied the greater part of theday. In 
the evening the jury returned, and after a 
short absence brought in ,a verdict of 
“manslaughter.” Pool was sentenced to 
three years’ confinement in the peniten- 
tiary, three months of which time to be 
confined to the solitary cells. 

Negro Andrew was found guilty, du- 
ring the Term, of stealing one pair of 
shoes, and sentenced to the penitentiary 
for two years, two months of which to 
be in the cells. 





Execution.—We have been told by 
one who was present at the execution of 
the four negro slaves, at Greenupsburg, 
on Friday week, that they all maintained 
to the last, the utmost firmness and re- 
signation to their fate. They severally 
addressed the assembled multitude, in 
which they attempted to justify the deed 
they had committed, on the principle ac- 
knowledged by all wise men, “ That it is 
lawful in the sight of God and a principle 
implanted in the breast of every man by 
nature, to fight for freedom, and slay the 
tyrant who dares to deprive them of it.” 
—This only they had done, and havihg 
failed to accomplish the sole object for 
which they slew their merciless oppress- 
ors, traffickers in human flesh, it remained 
for them to pay the forfeit of that failure 
with their lives. They were willing to do 
so. They had done no more than their 
judges and executioners would have done 
under similar circumstances; and that too 
with asolemn appeal to the judge of heav- 
én and earth for the integrity of their mo- 
tives and the justice of their cause.’ 

One of them while standing upon the 
cart, just ready to be launched into eter- 
nity, exclaimed, several tiines—“‘ Death! 
—Death, any time, in preference to slav- 
ery!" During the whole time they stood 
under the gallows, not a joint was seen 
to tremble, nor a sigh heard to escape 
from them. They joined with great ani- 
mation in the singing of a hymna; after 
which they shook cordially the hands 
all who were near them, and were launch- 
ed off, enjoying what they supposed to be 
the full triumphs of the Christian’s faith. 

Portsmouth Times. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 18 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 


TENDED BY A LADY. 


“LETTERS ON BRITISH COLONIAL 
SLAVERY.” 

We have this week continued our se- 
lections from the letter, “to the leaders 
of the Anti-Slevery Society,” which we 
commenced in our last number. We have 
extracted so largely, in order to embrace 
one section of the author’s argument—at 
least such heads of it as we thought best 
suited to our columns—that we have al- 
lowed but small space for comment: this, 
however, is little needed—they are plain 
statements, and our readers will judge for 
themselves whether they are able to refute 
them. 

“If West-India slavery be the mon- 
strous injustice and atrocity which you 
have represented it, with what consisten- 
cy can the friends of humanity and jus- 
tice tolerate and tamper with it?” 

“ ¢But great moral revolutions must be 
effected by slow degrees.’ Why must 
they? There is a warmth of feeling, 
and an energy of principle, awakened by 
the first powerful conviction of the duty 
and necessity of such revolutions, as 
would facilitate and expedite their accom- 
plishment. But this warmth of feeling 
and energy of principle will gradually 
subside, if not kept alive by those vigor- 
ous exertions to which they instinctively 
prompt; and when they have subsided, 
the work of reformation will indeed be 
effected by slow degrees. Reason, hu- 
manity, justice, religion, in such a case 
as this, all unite in calling for despatch, 
not delay. ‘Io keep up the spirit of en- 
terprise, it must advance ;—if it be a just 
and righteous one, the more rapidly the 
better. 

“ «But deeply rooted prejudices are not 
hastily eradicated ;—long established in- 
terests, however unjust in their origin, 
are not violently to be destroyed.’ Why 
are they not? Deeply rooted prejudices, 
the longer they are suffered to grow, will 
strike their roots the deeper; and long 
established corrupt interests, ill-gotten, or 
ill-retained possessions, are never volun- 
tarily relinquished.” 

«éBut the planters purchased their 
slaves, or they obtained them by inheri- 
tance, and therefore consider them as 
rightful property.’ 2nd can the payment 
of any sum, P wd an article over which 
the seller had no right, impart any right 
to the purchaser ® Impossible! If jus- 
tice be any thing more than an emply 
name,—a mere nose of war which may 
be moulded and fitted to any face, the 
holder of the slave, whether he obtained 
him by purchase, or by inheritance, is as 

ilty as the original thief. The right 
of the slave to his own freedom is inhe- 
rent in himself;—he does not lose his 
right because a robber and a tyrant 
wrest it fromhim. God made him free— 
and appointed the bound of his habita- 
tion in the wild regions of Africa. The 
wretch who stole him thence, could by no 
possible means, 8 or trans- 
mil the right to make a slave of him, or 
to keep him in slavery. He has a right 
to his liberty; through whatever num- 
ber of transfers the usurpation of it 
passed—the right is undimin- 

30 is the crime of withhold- 


«Rt immed'ate emanc'pation is re- 


garded by the sober and dispassionate, 
as a wild and impracticable theory, scarce- 
ly entitled to a single thought.’ Wild and 
extravagant as it may appear in some 
quarters, in others, it is rapidly gaining 
ground—and we trust the time is not far 
distant when this startling proposition 
will cease to alarm the most sober and 
dispassionate, and be unanimously adopt- 
ed by every friend of justice and humanity. 
“ Negro slavery, being (according to 
the declared convictions of the gradual 
abolitionists) ‘an outrage of every feeling 
of humanity, every recognised principle 
both of the British Constitution and of 
the Christian Religion’ —its existence on 
British ground, must be regarded by them 
as an open mockery of her laws,—an 
impious defiance of her religion;—they 
must see it pointing with the finger of 
scori and derision to her pretended equal 
administrations of justice,—her high chris- 
tian profession ;—writing on her criminal 
courts *T'yranny,’—on her christian tem- 
ples + Hypocrisy ;’—displaying with insult- 
ing triumph, its broad license to commit 
injustice, robbery and sacrilege, in com- 
parison of which the crimes which crowd 
our prisons and furnish the executioner 
with ceaseless occupation are slight and 
venial. 


ering and bleeding with their agony and 
indignation, to be buried, suffocated, in 
that horrible cengee, till the hot air 
that they gaspingly inhaled seemed like 
liquid fire to their burning lips and throats 


that were parched to a dryness 
—and they raved and shrieked in their 
delirious agony, and tore their flesh that 
they might once more moisten their lips, 
even if it were with their own blood! 
Then in the deep hush of midnight, when 
the empty saiis swung heavily around the 
masts, when the glassy waters lay unheav- 
ing in the caim moonlit sleep, and the 
smothered cry that rose up at intervals 
from the bosom of that ship came fear- 
fully upon the depth of that profound 
silence—then ever and anon the sound of 
a dull heavy plunge into the still waters, 
told again and again, that a human being 
had found an unwept grave in their vast 
abyss. 

Yet even this, is not the worst of the 
horrible images of barbarity that are 
thronging about my brain! I took up an 
old newspaper yesterday, and—but | can- 
not tell you, Isabel ; you would cover up 
your face, and grow deadly sick ere you 
had finished half the terrible recital. Is 
is not strange that mancan be changed 
into such a monster of cruelty as he some- 





* In the proposition for gradual eman- 
cipation there is a manifest dereliction of 
the fundamental principle on which eman- 
cipation is grounded, a tacit denial of 
that unqualified right of the slave to 
freedom on which rests all the justice of 
his enfranchisement. By acceding to his 
remaining in slavery until he shall be 
better qualified for freedom, or until, by 
a stipulated quantity of labour, he shall, 
in a course of years, have worked out 
or purchased his own freedum,—the right 
of his possessor is recognised to hold him 
in bondage; and the same sort of reason- 


liberty a single day, will justify the with- 
holding it for ever. 
“¢But gradual emancipation is de- 


er than that of strict justice’ But by 
quitting the high ground of justice, for 
that of expediency, the impregnable bul- 
warks of the cause are surrounded, and 
its advocates, instead of struggling for 
eternal principles of right, contend for a 
delusive phantom,---an ignis-fatuus which 
will perpetually elude their grasp. For 
gradual emancipation, whatever may be 
said of its expediency, will be found ut- 
terly unattainable. ‘The proposition has 
done nothing, and will do nothing but 
deceive and betray ;---deceive its individ- 
ual advocates with vain imaginations of 


the cause of emancipation into the hands 
of its enemies.” 
The subject next examined is the fit- 


to this we shall pass in our next number, | 
For the Genius of Univergal Emancipation 
LETTERS ON SLAVERY.=—NO. VI. 
TO ISABEL. 


I wish you were near me, Isabel;—your | 
familiar voice would come to me_ sooth- | 
ingly, and I am sick at heart with the hor-| 
rors that perpetually unfold themselves | 
as I look upon this system of wickedness. | 
Did you read the * Black List” of the 
thirteenth number of the “Genius”? 
« Three thousand wretches immured with- 
in the hold of a single ship”! Have you 
never shuddered over a description of the 
horrors of the Black Hole at Calcutta? 
but what were they, to what must have 
been endured by these miserable beings! 
The thought of them has haunted me, Is- 
abel! How many of the heart’s best affec- 
tions must have been violently wrench- 
ed asunder, when they were dragged 
away from their happy homes!—you 
know that Aome,beit where it may, has 
always a tie—and then when the 
torn fibres of their hearts were all quiv- 








ing which can justify the withholding ra 


fended on the ground of expediency rath- | 


the utility of their labour—and betray | 


ness of the slaves themselves for lib« rty-—| 


| table—or if you have only just peeped 


times is? Deliberately sporting with the 
agony of his fellow-creatures as if he were 
‘indeed a very demon! And this is the 
work of Stavery! Can the denuncia- 
tions that are heaped upon it be too se- 
vere, my friend? Should any one who 
bears the name of a woman and christian, 
for an instant tolerate such wickedness ? 
—or should they not fling from them the 
luxuries that are purchased by such means, 
as if they were a deadly poison; and pledge 
themselves never to remit their efforts for 
the extinction of this curse, till it no long- 
er sheds its blight upon our country ? 
AGNES. 





{ 
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THE PETITIONER. 

Oh, part us not! we grew up side by side, 

And loved from very childhood—all our joys, 
And all our sorrows, hopes, and fears, and toils, 
Have been as if we two had but one heart— 
Then how can we be severed? I must die, 
When his bright smile no longer beams on me; 
These are our children too—see how they ask 
Their father from you with their innocent tears. 

| Methinks J too should weep, but that my grief 

| Hath dried away my tears—and so I can 

| But kneel before you, with beseeching prayer. 
| Oh, do not part us! have we not been true 

To all our duties, patient in our toil, 

| And faithful to our trast? But we will be 

| Still truer, still more faithful, we will give 

| Our very lives to serve you—toiling on 

| Throughheat and cold, in sickness, and in health, 
| Till we lay down and die—By your own love, 

| By your fair infant's smiles, by every thing 

| Ye hold most dear and sacred, part us not! 


Riterary. 


For the Genius of Universal Emaucipation. 
JOIIN WOOLMAN. 

Have you ever, gentle reader, chanced 
to meet with the History of the Life of 
John Woolman ? 

If you have not, then go,I pray you, to 
the library of.some ancient quaker of 
your acquaintance, and borrow it. But 
do not read it then—not, at least, if the 
“ Wept of the Wish-ton-wish,” with half 
its leaves still uncut, is lying mn your 











between the pages of one of the new 
annuals;—but when you are wearied 
of all these things; when you sit among 
your “ pleasant company of books,” list- 
less and discontented; when your heart 
turns sick with the long details of human 
crime and misery, written within your 
volumes of history; when biography serves 
but to humble you, with the knowledge 
that the best have been so frail, and the 
wisest so ignorant, when philosophy, 
which has led you with a proud wing a- 
mong the secret influences of nature, 
leaves you but a knowledge of your own 


that you thought had almost become, 
portion of the life-spring of your heart,— 
you fed so long on its magnificent imag. 
inings—comes only with a dazzling gaj 
ishness to your worn and feverish spirit— 
then go forget yourself for a while, in the 
unpretendingness of John Woolman’s 
auto-biography. 

Were you ever ill of a fever ?—and do 
you recollect the blessedness with which 
you closed your eyes, when the cool fin. 
gers of a beloved friend, came and push. 
ed aside the loose hair, and were laid Up 
on your hot forehead. With such a moop- 
light feeling, will the pure simplicity of 
Woolman come to your sick heart. There 
is no glitter of fancy, no display of sty. 
pendous intellect, no splendid imaging 
tions to bewilder you into tears, with 
their intensity of brightness; it is not even 
a tale of striking or romantic incident ; 
but it is the beautiful history of a weak 
heart laid open before you, in all its guile 
lessness. You will become familiar with 
the character of the most perfect humility, 
full of a simple majesty, yet gentle ag 4 
very child, unfaltering in its quiet self 
denial, and undending in its own weak- 
nesses, assuming no superior sanctity, 
lifting not up the voice of stern judgment 
against the frailties of others, and gifted 
with all the holy and affectionate’ chari- 
ties of life. 

You will feel a purifying influence steal 
gradually over your heart, while you bend 
over the quiet pages, calming the rude 
beatings of its pulse into a thankful even- 
ness, and cooling the impatient irritation 
of your spirit, with the lesson of its gen- 
tle words, till you feel almost as if the 
unworldly moments of your childhood’s 
time had again come back to you. 

Gerrrupe, 
For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE SIGHTLESS. 

I did not always think, Ellen, said Cath- 
erine Dorman, that | could have been so 
happy as | now feel, under this affliction. 
When J first knew that I was no more to 
see the familiar faces that I had so long 
loved, I thought that as sleep, a darkness 
would be for ever upon my heart, as that 
which dwelt perpetually around me in the 
outward world. 

The speaker was a young pale git, 
who was sitting with the companion she 
addressed upon the steps of a vine-wreath+ 
ed portico. As she turned her face while 
she epoke, it caught a slight flush from 
the rich glow of a summer sunset, and 
her beautiful eye—beautiful even amidst 
iis darkness—sceemed to discourse almost 
as eloquent!y as in former hours. 

Ellen answered only by stooping to 
touch her lips to the quiet brow of her 
companion. 

It is true, resumed the gentle speaker, 
that there are sometimes moments when 
I feel impatient and sorrowful ; but when 
I hear the soft step of my mother, or the 
approaching tread of your own light foot, 
Ellen, your affection seems such a deep 
fountain of blessedness, that | wonder how 
1 could for an instant have yielded to re 
pinings. I did not love you half so well, 
my friend, when I could read your elo- 
quent thoughts in your gentle eyes, as now 
that your face has become to me only as 
a memory. 

Then how finely acute are the other 
perceptions rendered by blindness! | did 
not know half the exquisite touches of 
the human voice till now—nor the thou- 
sand melodies of nature—nor the num- 
berless delicate varieties of perfume that 
are mingled in the smell of the sweet 
flowers—nor the almost impalpable dif- 
ferences of touch; and then, although J 
can no longer look abroad upon the liv- 
ing forms of nature, I have them all pic- 
tured here upon my heart, vividly and 
distinctly—as a lens will throw back in- 
to a darkened apartment, in beautiful min- 
iature proportions, a perfect shadowing of 





ignorance—and po®try, glorious poetry, 


the outward scene. 
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. tions the circumstance of a Soldier having 


that are clustering in such profusion 
host my head, but pet tell them all 
over by their names; and although I may 
not look again, dear Ellen, upon the lo- 
rious sunset sky,that we have watched to- 
gether so often, yet I know how the clouds 
are sprinkled, in their golden shadowing, 
over the blue contave—so I will not be 
sad that you must gaze upon them in lone- 


ess. 

Surely “ God tempereth the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” murmured Ellen, while an 
affectionate tear trembled on her eyelids ; 
then in a quicker and clearer voice she 
added, “ Shall we sing, dear Catherine ”” 
—and the music of their sweet voices 


went up together. 


Oh, hallow the beautiful sunset hour, ; 

When it comes with the hush of its chastening 
power! 

Though the thoughts of the world, through the 
day glare, have been ; 

Betwixt God and thy heart like a shadowing 
screen, : 

Now the hot pulse of nature is still’d into rest, 

So cool thou the fever that burns in thy breast. 


The time of the twilight!—oh cherish it well, 
For its whispering hush hath a holy spell! 

And the weary burden of earthly care, 

Is flung from the heart by the spirit’s prayer; 
And the haunting thoughts of the sinful day, 
Should pass with its gairish beam away. 


The sunset hour!—how its bright hues speak 
Of the dying smile on the Christian’s cheek! 
And the stirring leaves, with their low sweet 


ne, + * 
Have a voice to the listening spirit known; 
And holier thoughts on your breast have power, 
Midst the hush of the beautiful sunset hour.. 





For the Genius of Universe! Emancipation. 
THE SOLDIER’S PRAYER. 


Garden, in his “Anecdotes of the Revolution,” 
when describing the sufferings of the army, men- 


earnestly entreated permission to visit his fa- 
mily; which was refused on the ground that the 
same favor must then be granted to others, who 
could not be spared on account of weakening 
the army, whose strength was already reduced 
by sickness. He acquiesced in the justice of the 
denial, but added that to im refusal would be 
death. He was a brave and valuable soldier, 
and apparent'y in health at the tims—but his 
words were yerified. 


I care not for the hurried march through Au- 
st’s burning noon, . 

Nor for the long cold ward at night beneath the 
dewy moon ;— 

I’ve calmly felt the winter's storms beat o’er 
my unsheltered head, 

And trod the snow with naked foot till every 
track was red! 


My soldier’s fare is poor and scant—tis what 
my comrades share; 

You heaven my only canopy—but that I well 
can bear! 

A dull and feverish weight of pain is pressing 
on my brow, 

And I am faint with recent wounds—for that ] 
care not now. 


But oh, long once more to view my childhood's 
dwelling place, 
To clasp my mother to my heart—to see my 
father’s face! 
To list each well remember'd tone, to gaze on 
every eye, 
That met my ear, or thrilled my heart, in mo- 
ments long gone by. 


In vain, with long and frequent draught of every 
wave I sip— 
A quenehless and consuming thirst is ever on 
my lip! 
The a air that fans my cheek no blessed 
coolness brings, 
A burning heat, or chilling damp, is ever on its 
wings. 


Oh let me seek my home once more—for but a 
little while— 
But once above my couch to see my wother’s 
gentle smile; 
It haunts me in my waking hours—*tis ever in 


my dreams, 
With all the pleasant paths of home—rocks, 
woods, and shaded streams! 


There is a fount—I know it well—it springs 
beneath a rock, 

O how its coolness, and its light, my feverish 
fancies mock! 


| to lay me by its side, and bathe li 
oe es y my lips | bolder. 


it istrue I cannot see the beautiful blos- |! may 


may be just! 
But well I know this yearning soon will scorch 
my heart to dust: 
One breathing of my native air had called me 
back to life— 
But I must die—must waste away beneath this 
inward strife. E. M. C. 
THE SEA. 
‘ The sea is his, and he made it, cries 
the Psalmist of Israel, in one of those 
bursts of enthusiasm and devotion, in 
which he so often expresses the whole of 
a vast subject by a few simple words. 
Whose else indeed could it be,and by whom 
else could it have been made? Who else 
can heave its tides, and appoint its bounds? 
Who else can urge its mighty waves to 
madness with the breath and the wings of 
the tempest; and then speak to it again 
in a master’s accents, and bid it be still ? 
Who else could have poured its magnifi- 
cent fulness round the solid land, and 
‘Laid as in a storehotse safe its watery treas- 
ures by ?” j 
Who else could have peopled it with its 
countless inhabitants, and caused it to 
bring forth its various productions, and 
filled it from its deepest bed to its expand- 
ed surface, filled it from its centre to its 
remotest shores, filled it tothe brim with 
beauty, and majesty, and power? Majes- 
tic ocean! Glorious sea! No created be- 
ing rules thee, or made thee. Thou hear- 
est but one voice, and that is the Lord’s; 
thou obeyest but one arm, and that is the 
Almighty’s. The ownership andthe work- 
manship are God’s; thou art his, and he 
made thee. F. W. P, Greenwoop. 
Infidelity. —When a candle burns, and 
gives light toa house, many wonderful 
things contribute to the phenomenon. 
The fat of the animal is the work of the 
Creator; the wick is from the vegetable 
wool of a singular exotic tree; much la- 
bor of man 1s concerned in the compo- 
sition, and the elements that inflame it 
are those by which the world is governed. 
But after all this apparatus, a child or a 
|fool may put it out, and then boast that 
ithe family are left in darkness, and are 
running against oneanother. Such is the 
mighty achievement of an infidel as to re- 
ligion; but with this difference, that what 
is real darkness is by him called illumi- 
nation; and there is no other difference 
between the two cases. 





Rum Anecpote or O_pex Times. To 
show in what estimation the primitive set- 
tlers of New England held the necessity 
and use of ardent spirits, the history of 
the first barrel of ram ever brought into 
Norwalk, Ct. is here subjoined. 
et master had returned from Boston, and 


a barrel of rum. The civil authority, the 
select men, and the principal inhabitants 
of the town, came together, and inquired 
ifthe thing was so. Heassented. ‘They 
declared, with one voice: “You shall 
never land itonourshores! What! awhole 
SARREL of Rum! It will corrupt our 
morals, and be our undoing!” 





Contention.—People seldom differ in 
their opinion of any object they view in 
thesame light at the same time—it is when 
the light is obscured or withdrawn, and 
memory succeeds to vision, that a differ- 
ence of sentiment, and contention about 
it takes place. 


If the divines do rightly infer from the 
sixth commandment, Thou shalt not kill; 
scandalizing one’s neighbor with false and 
malicious reports, whereby I vex his spirit, 
and consequently impair his health, is a 
degree of murder —Sir Walter Raleigh. 


He who lends money purely to oblige 
a friend is a bold man, but he who en- 
courages his wife to dress finely, is a 
It is a proof of confidence in 


"would give new fgrvor to the heart that beats either case; one often ends in a quarrel; 





so lancuid now. 


the ogber ends in something worse. 


A pack- | 


it was noised abroad that he had brought | 
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Bartimore, Decemper 18, 1829. 


—— 
“CABINET LITERATURE.” 

We have seen nothing, among the 
worst specimens of “ Cabinet Literature,” 
that can be compared with the Report of 
the Secretary of War. Verily, a greater 
blockhead than John H. Eaton—judging 
from this single document—never scrawl- 
ed upon paper; and if the Senate con- 
firm his appointment, its decision will 
impeach the intelligence, and sully the 
reputation of the whole nation. Js the 
spirit of reform implacable? Has it not 
the fear of Lindley Murray and Doctor 
Lowth before its eyes? Not content 
with banishing its enemies from office, 
corrupting the press, hunting down the 
poor Indians, and attacking the U. S. 
Bank, must it also cruelly murder our 
inoffensive mother tongue? So it would 
seem. The President and his Secreta- 
ries evince the same hostility to the 
* Commonwealth’s English :”°—Congress, 
hereafter, must be spelt with a K. 

We regret that we have not room for 
the whole of this astonishing productions 
Some of its beauties, however, we have 
extracted below, for the entertainment 
and admiration of our readers. They 
are gathered promiscuously, but without 
violence to their connection. 

The first quotation shows the Secreta- 
ty’s fondness for mere expletives. 








* The Secretary of War submits to the 
President of the United States a report, 
showing the manner in which the busi- 
ness of the Department has been con- 
ducted, that its details may be before him 
for consideraiion. 


The next is a successful imitation of 
a ship-master’s account of the market: 
“ Molasses are fell, but sugars is ris.” 


It is with pleasure made known, that 
ithe army is satisfactorily fulfilling their 
|just engagements to the country; and 
that harmony and proper zeal pre- 
rails. ‘The rank and file is nearly com- 
plete; and although desertion has not 
entirely ceased, yet it is less frequent 
than heretofore. The rigid exactions of 
the law, in reference to this crime, is be- 
lieved to carry too great severity for a 
state of peace, and should be meliorated 
into something better corresponding with 
the magnitude of the offence. It is not 
the quantum, but the certainty of punish- 
ment, that is calculated to deter offend- 
ers; and as no soldier in peace has been 
executed under the sestence of a court 
martial, it tale the certainty of pun- 
ishment?] has occasioned the impression 
that so severe a penalty will most proba- 
bly not be enforced, and hence, a disre- 
gard of it is entertained. I would by no 
means be understood as recommending 
a return to the infliction of stripes: it is 
a punishment altogether too degrading; 
it strips the soldier of that proud spirit, 
and of those lofty feelings of honor, 
which will tend to prepare him, when a 
suitable occasion may offer, to become a 
traitor to the country that has branded him 
with infamy; the stigma of which, no fu- 
ture good conduct, on his part, can re- 





mova, 


Truly, it is dangerous to possess feel- 
ings of honor, seeing they “prepare a 
man to become a traitor to his country.” 
Does Mr. Eaton mean to say, that the 
acceptance of his suggestion, or the prey 
mium itself, may prove pernicious ? 


To attain this end, an effectual altera- 
tion would be, te withhold the premium 
which at present is given for enlistments; 
the effect of which may be to induce a 
carelessness and indifference as to the 
description of men who are received. It 
might be better to make the premium 
thus wrongly bestowed an increased 
bounty to the enlisted recruit. 


Resolve us the following paragraph, 
dear reader, and accept a volume of the 
Genius: 


The long controverted question re- 
specting brevit rank in the army has been 
decided in a manner which is believed to 
be in conformity with existing laws on 
the subject. lam happy to add, that as 
far as opinions have been ascertained, the 
officers of the -army are disposed to ac- 
quiesce in the decision and certainty 
which has been arrived at, and the in- 
creased harmony which it is expected 
will be consequent upon that certain- 
ty!!! 

But we must huddle these extracts 
together, as they require no illustration 
from our pen: 


Instead of two Brigadiers, as is requi- 
red by the same act, there have been 
four Colonels. 

It is submitted for Congress to deter- 
mine how far this heretofore avthorized 
procedure shall continue, or in future be 
restricted, to the conceived interpretation 
of the law. 

Under this constructive mode of grant- 
ing extra allowances, there has likewise 
been conceded to the Surgeon General 
of the army, fuel and quarters, and a 
commutation of them. 

It is not presumable, that places where 
mere civil duties are required to be per- 
formed, merit to be denominated milita- 
ry posts; or were so intended by the 
law. A different opinion and construc- 
tion, however, has prevailed, and the 
definition “ post” has been extended to 
the several bureau officers connected with 
the War Department, and double rations 
attached, and commuted for. The con- 
struction thus given has not been alter- 
ed: it is still retained; not from a be- 
lief that it was strictly correct, but that, 
having been heretofore acted upon and 
sanctioned, it was preferred to be left for 
the determination of Congress, that, by 
some further act of legislation, it might 
betier be defined, what, for the 
should be considered a proper definition 
of the term; or, by being passed over in 
silence, to suffer the present understand- 
ing to prevail. The regulations adopted 
is not conceived to be in conformity 
with the acts of Congress upon this sub- 
ject. 

A tabular statement from the Paymas- 
ter General is annexed, showing the 
amount of pay, brevet pay, and emolu- 
ments, that are annually received by offi- 
cers in their respective grades, as infor- 
mation and data by which to regulate 
the allowance of salary, should be con- 
sidered expedient. 

In improving the navigation of our 
rivers &c. this corps forms an essential re~ 
liance. 

The same remark, and in equal justice, 
is applicable to all the disbursing offi- 
cers connected with the War Depart- 
ment. If it be the pleasure of Congress 
that the important internal improvements 
of the country shall continue, and a de- 
sire correspondently is possessed that 
those authorised works shall ess 
creditably to the spirit that projects them, 








there is no plan to be suggested prefera- 
ble to an enlargement of this corps, to 
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the extent that the entire reliance of the | wounds received in battle, or though an 


Government for all such objects may be 
on their exertions. 

Prudence to avoid, and preparation to 
meet, such a state of things, when ren-| 
dered unavoidable, is demanded by a| 
proper regard to our safety and our insti- | 
tutions. 

At this institution, the genius of the | 
young mea of the country will dawn and 
ripen, and the value of their services be 
found in moments of greatest peril. 

Two hundred and sixty young men, 
associated for a time, with all those at- 
tachments created, which early friendships 
inspire, cannot fail to secure, for the fu- 
ture, increased strength and durability to 
the government. 

Colonel Thayer, the efficient superin- 
tendent, aided by professors of liberal 
endowments, zealous in the performance 
of the high trusts confided to them, are 
pressing it forward to a state of advance- 
ment, of which presently the country 
will have cause to be proud. Some ad- 
ditional improvements, suggested as ne- 
cessary by the superintendent, and which 
will involve but a slight increase of ex- 
pense, is desirable, and will prove bene- 
ficial, 

It would indeed be a mortifying re- 
sult, if, after the labour and cost which 
has been encountered, &c. 

Guns and carriages require time in 
preparation; they are things that cennot 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


accidental injury, occurring whik actual- 
ly inthe discharge of his dug, a just 
claim arises, that his country wil support 
him; but those consequent disabilities 
which are carried back to probable aud 
uncertain, and remote causes, should not 
be considered within the provision and 
authority of the law, nor is believed to 
have been so intended !!! 

Upon this head, nothing of apprehen- 
sion was entertained, and, the results, 
since its reduction, has fortified the truth 
of the anticipation. 

Cantonment Leavenworth, situated at 
the mouth of little La Platte,was also reduc- 
ed. The experience of several years had 
taught that health to the garrison could 
not be maintained. It [the health of the 
garrison] was accordingly removed to 
Jefferson barracks, and some of the 
healthy companies of the 6th Regiment 
ordered thence to the Santa Fe road, to 
give protection to our western traders, with 
directions to return in the Autumn, and 
take up their Winter’s residence at this 
post, where, in the Spring, they will again 
be in readiness to proceed upon their 
western line of march, to afford protec- 
tion to the traders with Mexico. 

This overland trade promises to be val- 
wable, he confidence inspired by the fur 
nished escort, induces a belief that the 
irade will prove beneficial. 

Garrisons can produce little else than 





be hastily arranged, and which to defer 
might prove prejudicial. 


a moral effect; for, being stationary, they 


| cannot easily revirain lawless parties from 


: ‘3 ae teks 
At the different arsenals and maiga- | mischievous acts. Familiarly acquainted 
zines, abundant supply of powder is in| through the forest, and active in retreat, 


store, Considering ils liability to im- 


jthey [the garrisons] find little difficulty in 


jure, rather than keep up the supply. I | prac ticing. when disposed, their outrages, 


would be preferable to procure the ma-| 


terials of which it is composed, ready to 
be manufactured when circumstunces sail 
make it necessary. These articles are 
remarkably cheap. and are easily preserv- 
ed from deterioration. Recollection re- 
tains the fact, that, during the last war, | 
the average price of saltpetre was about | 
40 cents, and brimstone eight. Involved 
in another contest, the same state of 
things might be presented, while at pre- 
sent those articles can be procured at one 
eighth the price which, of necessity, had 
then to be given. Being succeptidic of 
ready preservation, it would prove # mat- 
ter of economy to forbear any future pur- 
chase of powder, contenting ourselves 
merely with obtaining an adequate supply 
of ingredients, whenever it could be pro- 
cured at fair prices. ‘The materials thus 
preserved and in readiness, could at short 
notice be manufactured, whenever occa- 
sion should make u necessary. 

The contractors have fallen consider- 
ably short even of their own expectations. 
Difliculties at the onset, which they had 
not foreseen, and which it was not in their 
power, as they allege, to remedy, jas re- 
tarded their progress so considerably, 
that not more than a fifth of the quantity 
of stone contracted for has been deliver- 
ed in the present year: 


The difficulty of presenting accurate 
and certain estimates is alike applicable 
to a proper execution of the duties of the 
Commissary General of Subsistence. 

A suggestion from the Surgeon General 
of the Army is, that the medical staff does 
not contain a sufficient number of sur- 
geons and assistants, to perform properly 
the necessary and required trusts, and an 
enlargement of the corps is suggested. 

On the Colcasu river, too, near the 
Sabine, another post recently has been 
directed, to prevent, in the wilderness re- 
gion, illegal importations; which, in that 
direction, are anticipated and feared. 

A long time ago, at an early period of 
our history, the Seneca tribe of Indians, 
situated in the State of New York, plac- 
ed in the hands of the President of the 
United States, in trust, $100,000, 

The laws respecting invalid pensions 
requires revision. 


and avoiding pursuit afterwards. A 
Lnewledve, from circumstances before 
thein thet they could be overtaken, would 
‘tay them from aggression more effectu- 
ally, and at the same time [meaning a 
knowledge on the part of the Indians] 
create but a slight addition to the expen- 
‘ture of the army—a watter scarcely 
worthy to be considered, in reference to 
the benefits most likely to be produced 
io our frontier and its inhabitants!!! 


The states will not consent for their 
limits to be ovcupied by a people pos- 
sessed of savage habits, and who claim 
to exercise the rights of government, in- 
dependent of any control but their own. 

No better plan can be thought of, than 
that the United States shall put in opera- 
tion such a system of Indian protection 
and government, West of the Mississippi, 
as that a confidence may be reposed, that 
they are indeed our fostered children, 
and the government not only so disposed 
lo consider, but particularly to evince 
their good feelings towards them. 

Laws for their general government, and 
to preserve prace amongst the tribes, to 
be the act of the United States, with a 
right to the Indians in council, to make 
their own municipal regulations!!! 

Accident or design may bring about 
a conceived or real wrong, retaliation is 
the consequence, which, being again imi- 
tated by an adverse party, presently ri- 
pens into matters of serious conse- 
quence !!! 

Justice to the inhabitants of our fron- 
tiers, and humanity to the Indians, will 
be more certainly attained, by creating a 
sure impression that every outrage will 
promptly receive a proper requital. 


There—our readers must forgive us 
for occupying so much of our paper with 
these delectable scraps. The cream of 
the whole affair is, Major Noah calls Mr. 
Eaton’s Report “ able and interesting” !!! 
On this subject, we publish the opinions 
of some other critics.—c. 

Public Document.—In regard to the 


report of Mr. Secretary Eaton, it is not 
without a deep feeling of mortification, 





Whenever a soldier is disabled by 


that we are compelled to publish, as em- 


anating from a Department of this Gov- 
ernment, a document evincing such ut- 
ter ignorance, or disregard, of the most 
ordinary rules of grammar and composi- 
tion. We hoped on a first perusal, that 
part of the faults might be laid to the 
printers—but upon comparing various 
copies, we find them alike faithful in er- 
ror.—JV. Y. American. 


The report of the Secretary of War, 
which we publish to-day, cannot but dis- 
credit the country in the eyes of all men 
who think education no disadvan or 
blemish to a high station. Fine writing, 
as it is called, we did not look for, and, 
indeed, do not admire, in such documents; 
but grammatical accuracy—some notion 
of numbers and persons—of relatives 
and antecedents—of those ordinary rules 
of construction, in short, into the myste- 
ries of which some four or five hundred 
thousand children are annually initiated 
in the Free Schools of the state of N. 
York—might, at least, without laying 
oneself open to the charge of excessive 
fastidiousness, have been expected.-- Ibid. 


“We have no room to-day for any 
comments on the report of the Secretary 
of War. We pray our readers, even 
those who do not generally wade through 
such long documents, to read the first 
half column. They will not then think 
we exaggerate when we solemnly declare 
our belief, that since the establishment 
of this government, nothing in the shape 
of a communication has been sent to it, 
whether from whites or Indians, so villa- 
nous in style, bungling in expression, and 
outrageous in grammar. We must defer 
an exposition of its beauties until anoth- 
er day. It is an affront to the nation; 
and the author ought to be removed.” 

MV. Y. Commer. 

The fact is, its faults of style are so 
numerous as almost to defy criticism, un- 
less one were to set down to regular book 
making.---Balt. Chronicle. 


Sxerricism. We insinuated, in our 


last, that the President’s message was 


written by another hand. Fire shall not 
burn that opinion out of us. A friend at 
our elbow imagines that Jackson is the 
author of Eaton’s Report, and Eaton the 
If so, the lat- 
ter gains immensely, while the former 
“We doubt,” says the 
discriminating editor of the Richmond 


compiler of the message. 
loses nothing. 


Whig, “either the understanding or the 
honesty of any individual, who either 
tries to persuade himself or others, that 
this message is the production of Gen. 
Jackson.” —6. 


The President’s attack upon the United 
States Bank has occasioned great excita- 
bility in the public mind. It is believed 
to be gratuitous, wanton and premature. 
The constitutionality and utility of the 
Bank are beyond the reach of honest 
A man may as reasonably 
doubt his own existence, as to doubt on 
either of these points. The proposed 
substitute (a national Bank under the 


skepticism. 


immediate control of the government) 
would be more dangerous to the liberties 
of the people than a standing army of one 
hundred thousand men,—G. 


We should like to see a public meeting 
of our citizens called, without distinction 
of party, for the purpose of petitioning 
Congress to sustain the faith of the nation, 
which has been so often pledged to the 





The President is bound, by his oath 


Office, to vindicate the laws of the United 
States. If Georgia or Alabama attempt 
to infringe upon the rights of the Indians, 
he must punish the offenders, or be guilty 
of perjury : yet he has given those states 
a license to despoil the heritage of the 
ted men, when he knows that a fearful 
collision must ensue if it be carried into 
effect—c. 
HEAR! HEAR! 

The following is a specimen of the 
stuff which is served up weekly by the 
Boston Statesman, to gratify the vitiated 
appetites of its gullible patrons. Such 
glorification is as ridiculous as it is injuri- 
ous. They have a cant term in Massa- 
chusetts, which may be happily applied 
to this silly panegyric—namely « soft 
soap.” It means that flattery is the ali- 
ment of a vain man; and if you would 
wheedle him, first cram him to repletion. 
We suppose this dose was intended for 
President Jackson.—G. 


What an elevated influence has the e- 
lection of Gen. Jackson had upon the feel- 
ings of our citizens! We are now almost 
an united people, and every republi- 
can feels his dignity and importance as 
an American citizen. We are not, as 
when under the yoke of the coalition, 
divided into two classes, a small minori- 
ty of willing slaves and great majority of 
freemen bound in fetters and struggling 
to break the chains of the aristocracy. 
The “commen people” of our country 
* destined,” according to the Adams 
creed, “to labor” for the aristocracy, 
looked upon the coalition as usurping 
masters, but they look upon President 
Jackson as a friend, a protector of their 
rights, and their deliverer from a most 
disgraceful usurpation,—whom they bave 
fairly chosen to rule over them according 
to the constitution and laws of their coun- 
try, of which he has been the gallant de- 
fender. 

SOLEMN QUESTIONS, 
The following questions are proposed 
by the National Philanthropist and Inves- 
tigator: it is for Congress to answer them. 
Certainly a fearful responsibility rests 
upon that body.—e. 
“How could we escape the evils of 
slavery, which the purchase of the Texas 
would entail upon us? 
How shail we retain civin liberty, if 
RELIGIOUS liberty be not restored ? 
How should we escape the judgments 
of Heaven, if the voice of the blood of 
the Cherokees should rise against us? 
How shall we grapple with act these 
desolating judgments at once ? 
Who can tell whether the present ses- 
sion of Congress shall be marked in our 
history as the period of national ruin ?” 


“President Jackson has appointed about 


forty Newspaper Editors and Printers, 


and other dependants to office.” 

“The annual amount of public money, 
expended upon them, is about fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“The annual amount of public money 
paid to four only, and who were among 
the conductors of a single paper, (the 
Boston Statesman) is more than ten thou- 
sand fire hundre dollars.” 

“To nine of those Editors, &c. the an- 
nual amount of public money paid, is 
about twenty-five thousand dollars.”’ 

“To eighteen of these Editors, &c. the 
annual amount paid, is upwards of thirty 
seven thousand dollars.” 

“Of the forty Editors rewarded, one 
half of the number are appointed to the 





Indians. “Delays are dangerous.”—a 


Post Office.”——-National Journal. 
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Groton (Mass.) Hernarp. We really 
begin to feel aged, although it was only 
last week that we turned round the cor- 
ner of Twenty-Five. A whole genera- 
tion of little boys and girls have ripened 
into manhood and womanhood, seeming- 
ly within a few weeks, or a few months at 
the longest. Our young friend Rogers, 
who the other day was only a minim in 
stature, is now of tall proportions, and, 
what is still better, a promising member 
of the editorial fraternity. The first num- 
ber of his paper is before us, and a very 
creditable affair it is, mechanically and 
intellectually. The editor says—* Our 
aim will be to build up virtue and moral- 
ity, to encourage the arts, and to urge the 
of native literature.’ We have 
nothing to offer but our heartiest wishes 
for his success; but we hope the inhabi- 
tants of Groton will give him the best 
substantialities of life—lots of hard dol- 


lars.—G. 





The following extract of a letter, writ- 
ten at Paris by Mr. Jefferson, May 26, 
1788, gives us a very poor opinion of the 
“sage’s” humanity. He would fain have 
the Turks driven, by force of arms, into 
Asia and Africa, because a broad field 
would thus be restored to commerce. A 
most notable reason for such a bloody 


measure !—G. 

«I cannot but think it would be desira- 
ble to all commercial nations to have the 
Turkish nation and all its dependencies 
driven from the sea coast into the inte- 
rior parts of Asia and- Africa, What a 
field would thus be restored to commerce! 
The finest parts of the old world are now 
dead, in a great degree, to commerce, to 
arts, to science, and to society. Greece, 
Syria, Egypt, and the northern coast of 
Africa, constituted the whole world, al- 
most for the Romans, and to us they are 
scarcely known, scarcely accessible at 
all.” 





To Corresponvents. We do not 
differ materially in our views of the Ame- 
rican Colopization Society from “ ALitra- 
tus”—but his remarks are too personal 
and inflammatory for publication. 

« A Recent Subscriber” is inadmissible. 
His strictures would necessarily require 
an’ answer, and we are not disposed to en- 
ter into an unprofitable controversy. No 
man in his sober senses will deny the 
right of the people to petition Congress 
on the subject of Sabbath Mails, either 
pro or con; and he must be eagle-eyed 
indeed, who can discover any sectarian 
advantage to be gained by the stoppage 
of these mails. 


“ Optics sharp it needs, 1 ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 


«“T. B.” is again reluctantly deferred 
to another week.---c. 





We are compelled to defer our remarks 
upon the admirable discourses of the Rev. 
Mr. Hewitt before the African churches 
in this city, till next week —c. 





Officers of the Hornet. —The following, 


says the Boston Gazette, is believed to be | - 
a correct list of the officers of the U. 8.| 


sloop of war Hornet, said to have been 
dismasted off Tampico ninety days ago, 
since which time nothing authentic has 
been heard from her :—Captain, Otho 
Norris; Lients., Lewis E. Simonds, John 
L. Youn, D i. Mackay, Jesse 





t 






ith, and J. L. Thomas; Surgeon, St. 
Rapalje, and L. Barrington ; Purser, Rob- 
ert Petringer; Midshipman, G. R. A. 
Brooke, Charles Drake, Edwin Lamb, 
Jao. M. Maulsby, Henry A. Steele, R. R. 
Swift, R. L. Tilghman, T. M. Washington, 
and Samuel S. Washington; Gunner, John 
Barnes. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 

The Nuremburg Correspondent con- 
tains a report, that the Turks had massa- 
cred 300 Russians in a village near Adri- 
anople. 

As late as October 19th, the treaty of 

peace between Russia and Turkey, had 
not been publisiied in the St. Petersburgh 
papers. ‘The London Courier thinks it 
probable, that this delay has arisen from 
a wish on the part of the Emperor to 
make the terms of it more easy for the 
Turks. 
According to accounts from Barcelona, 
that city has been recently visited by a 
tremendous tempest that did immense in- 
jury to the shipping in the harbour. Af- 
flicting tidings are expected to be received 
from the Mediterranean. 

It must*be in the recollection of our 
readers, that a Mrs. Wyse (the daughter 
of Lucien Bonaparte )attempted some time 
back to drown herself in the Green Park. 
The lady has, we should think, lived to 
congratulate herself upon the failure of 
her experiment, for now she is the bosom 
friend of a noble Duke at present sojourn- 
ing on the continent, who in company 
with his fair guide, a short time since at- 
tempted the ascent of Mont Blanc. We 
are not apprised of the success of this 
undertaking, as oar correspondent left 
them at Chamouni, when in a forward 
state of preparation for the journey. 

Brighton Gaz. 

Information of a dreadful affair, said to 
have taken place in New Zealand, has 
been brought to to this country by the 
captain of the Halcyon transport, who 
states that previously to his departure from 
Van Dieman’s Land, the entire crew, con- 
sisting of 13 hands, of the brig Horse, 
which traded from Sydney to New 
land, had been cruelly murdered by the 
natives of New Zealand,in consequence of 
some offence given ‘o an individual. The 
account adds, that the savages roasted 
and fed upon their victims. ‘The captain 
of the Horse alone escaped death, but he 
had not been heard of.— Times. 





From the Literary Souvenir. 
AN INVITATION, 


If che be not fair to me, 
What care { how fair she be?—Suekling, 
Wherefore, Fanny, look so lovely, 
In your anger, in your glee?— 
Laughing, weeping, fair, capricious! 
If you will look so delicious, 
Pr’ythee, look at me! 


Wherefore, Fanny, sing so sweetly? 
Like the bird upon the tree,— 
Hearts in dozens round you bringing? 
Syren! if you must be singing, 
Pr’ythee, sing to me! 


Wherefore, Fanny, dance so lightly, 
Like the wave upon the sea? 
Motion every charm enhancing,— 
Fanny! if you will be dancing, 
Pr’ythee, dance to me! 


Wherefore, smile so like an angel, 
Angel like although you be?— 
Head and heart at once beguiling,— 
Dearest! if you will be smiling, 
Pr’ythee, smile on me! 


Wherefore flirt and aim your arrows 
At each harmless fop you see?— 
Coxcombs, hardly worth the hurting, — 
Tyrant! if you mustbe flirting, 
Pr’ythee, flirt with me! 





Wherefore, Fanny! kiss and fondle 
Half the ugly brats you see?— 
Waste not love among so many,— 
Sweetest! if you fondle any, ~ 
Pr’ythee, fondle me! 
} Wherefore wedlock’s lottery enter? 
Chances for you, one to three !— 
Richest ventures oft miscarry,— 
Fanny, Fanny, if you marry, 
Pr’ythee, marry me! 
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des Debats, in from a Frankfort corres- 

t. This is nothing less than the forma- 
tion of a canal to unite the Danube and the 
Rhine, and thus to secure the means of an unin- 
terrupted navigation from the Tower of London 
to the Golden Horn at Constantinople, or the 
most distant part of the Euxine and Levant. 
Thus Europe might be traversed from its western 
to its eastern extremity by steamboats; and 
travellers, without changing their conveyance, 
might start from the Thames to visit the ruins of 
Troy, or the pyramids of Egypt. 


A late traveller in the interior of Africa, says, 


ing how to read it, they imbibe its contents by 
writing the charaeters on a smooth board, with 
black dirt; and then washing them off, drink the 
liquid; from which process they think they are 
spiritually benefitted. 


Treland.—A young man named Ryan, a classic- 
al teacher at Templemore, was shot in the hip 
as he was silting by his fireside, by some person 
from the outside of the house. About half an 
hour after, his mother, who lived a little out of 
town, was shot dead. 


Disgusting Exhibition—The body of Joseph 
Woodhouse, who was executed at Chester, was 
exhibited at Newton Moor, the place where the 
crime was committed, by his widow, and in the 
neighbouring villages, at one penny each, 

English. Paper 

4 Radical King.—It is stated in a Paris paper, 
that the Poems of the King of Bavaria have 
actually been interdicted in Austria, as of a re- 
publican and seditious tendency! 


Mr. Dawe, the artist, just deceased, is said to 
have realized £100,000, by painting the princi- 
pal sovereigns of Europe.—Eng. paper. 


The London Magazine, for September, states 
that a poor boy was sentenced to death for steal- 
ing a piece of gooseberry pie. At tue same time 
two persons for attempting to strangle and 
drown a third, were sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. 


It is stated in a recent publication in England 
by Mr. Christopher Anderson, that there are 
in Ireland 3,740,217 persons who understand 
only the Irish language. 


According to a calculation recently made, 
there are 103 canals in Great Britain, extending 
2682 miles, formed at an expense of thirty mil- 
lions sterling. 


South Carolina.—In the House of Representa- 
tives of South Carolina, Mr. R. B. Smith sub- 
mitted a resolution requesting the Senators and 
Re; tatives in Congress, to oppose, with all 
‘ede oval, appropriations on tie part of the ge- 
neral government, for the purposes of internal 
improvement; and particularly, any such appro- 
priations for the benefit of the state of South 
Carolina. 


The amount of property destroyed at the late 
fire in Camden, 8. C. is found to be nearly treo 
hundred thousand dollars. \t has been ascertain- 
ed to have been the work of an incendiary. 


The message was delivered in Boston, in 30 
hours and 48 minutes from Washington, a dis- 
tance of about 430 miles. It was carried from 
Hartford to Boston, a distance of 100 miles, in 6 
hours and 8 minutes. 


A hopeful concern !—There isa family of the 
name of Allen in NewYork, the father of which 
is in the State Prison—the mother in the Peni- 
tentiary—one son in the State Prison for life, 
and another escaped from the same sentence, by 
turning State’s evidence ! 


A Baker's dozen.—The wife of Mr. Joseph 
Whitmore, merchant, of E. Haddan, (says the 
Middletown Sentinel,) is now the living mother 
of thirteen daughters! all sprightly, active chil- 
dyen—the youngest about three weeks old—and 
has never lost one. It is doubted whether there 
is any thing similar to this in the United States. 
The three eldest daughters are married aud 
have families. Mrs. W. never had a son—but 
we doubt not it would be agreeable and pleas- 
ing, if the next thirteen should be sons. 


An old gentleman and his son, going down a 
pier at New York, on Saturday evening last, to 
seek a vessel, walked overboard arm-in-arm, 
and were near being drowned. 






Safe Tt ab Wego its a 


be ; | ablutions are a point of faith, bathe in the Gas 
A notable peajact is suggested in the Journal ges in the coldest weather, suffering the clothes, 
a 


which they have on at the time to their 
persons. “a 

The Religious Tract Soc England 
printed and circulated, since pe Fare stella 
1788, no fewer than one hundred and thirty mil- 
tions of religious publications. 

“Satin Beaver Hats” are made at NewYork. 
The hat is composed of a nap of fine silk Had 
body of fur or other materials, and very exactly 
resembles beaver. 


Three of the principal packet masters in Nor- 
wich, Conn. have pond 4 writing, promising 
that they would not bring any more ardent spirits 
In Vermont, a man detected inc a jug 
of rum with him tu the field, when to 
work, promised reformation—and the jug was 
no longer seen. Some time afterwards, at 
school, his son not being able to say what jug 
spelled, was asked what his father carried rum 
in, when he replied, “a tin kettle with a cover 
to it.’ 
An unsocial Horse.—A coachman in England 
was lately kissing his favorite horse, when the 
animal bit off his under-lip, and swallowed it. 
Interesting to Flour Merchants.—It is reported, 
says a Philadelphia paper, that the exquisites 
have it in contemplation to introduce the use of 
hair powder. 
Robert 8. Rose, of Geneva, N.Y. lately flogged 
the Editor of the Jackson paper in that place, 
for making too free with Cie character. The 
editor complained to a jury, who returned a 
verdict of, “served him right.”"— Wil. Adv. 
A French paper states that a respectable 
tradesman in the department of Var, refused 
his consent to his daughter's marriage with a 
young man, in every respect unexceptionable 
except that he wore spectacles! 
Extremely Polite—A young widow of ve 
polite address, whose husband had lately died, 
was Visited soon after by the minister of the 
parish, who enquired as usual about her hus- 
band’s health, when she replied, with a peculiar 
smile, ‘‘he is dead J thank you.” 
To the Point.—The town clerk in a certain 
town, as the custom is, baying published the bans 
of matrimony between twe persons, was follow- 
ed by the clergyman by reading the hymn be- 
ginning with these words— Mistaken souls who 
dream of heaven.” 
A lady, unable to write, having received a 
letter from her lover offering proposals for mar- 
riage, hit upon the ingenious plan of returning 
as an answer, the letter with a match inclosed. 


that the natives have the Koran, but not know- | into that place. | 





Married, on Saturday morning last at. New 
York, by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, the Hon. 
Dawiet Wensrer of Boston, to Canotive, young§ 
est daughter of Herman Le Roy, Esq. of that 
city. 

—————— EEE 
GROCERIES FREE FROM SLAVERY. 


The Subscriber being extensively engaged in 
the sale of the products of free labor, has con- 
stantly on hand at his Store in Pawape.pma, a 
general assortment of all goods connected with 
the Grocery business. Among the articles, the 
followmg may be enumerated: 
White aud Brown Sugars, 
Lump and Loaf do 
Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Molasses, Segars,. 
Smoking and Chewing Tobacco, Spices, &e. all 
of various qualities and prices. 
Free Cotton Laps for quilting; and all other 
articles that can be obtained. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at 
C. PEIRCE’S Fees Grocery Srone, 
S. E. Corner of Third and Noble-sts. Philadelphia. 
N.B. Arrangements have been made to pro- 
cure Free Rice of American produce, in the 
course of a few weeks.—Orders from an 
of the United States punctually atte to. 
ber 4. 








THE ATHENEUM; 
oR 
Spirit of the English Magazines. 





CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER P. 
On Hieroglyphics and Egyptian Antiquities.— 
The Confession of a Suicide. By the Authorof 
“First and Last.”—An Evening in Furness Ab- 








and high minded.” 

his empty pate and long legs?— Bulletin. 
Population of Upper Canada—1827, 175,453 | 

—1828, 188,558—increase 13,115. 
Odoriferous Lamp.—A night lamp has been | 

invented injGermany, and is now manufa: 

in Philadelphia, in which ean de cologne m 

be burned instead of oil. ‘Fhe experim 

been tried, and it is fr that the iy 

diffused is very «rate! ing in fact : ed 





by the act m4 ace | 


durin ‘ 


The Statesman calls Duff Green “clear headed | 


Do they mean to pun upon | Dirge for the Yéar.—-Doddridge’s Correspond- 


as 
| tation 


bey. By Professor Wilson, coneluded.—The 
Cobbler over the way. By Miss Mitford.—A 


ence.—The Venetian Bracelet. By L. E. L.— 
W—— of Trinity Hall. A Portrait.—Auri 
Veni. By Miss Caroline Bowles.—Bat!—The 
Latest Female Fashions. Morning Dress— 
Walking Dress. ( With a colored plate.) 

Tux Garnenen:—Celebration of Goethe's 
Sirth-day. His Parentage—Beranger’s Release 
from Prison—Paper to resist humidity—Cemen- 
f Iron by Cast Iron—Examination of 
Patent Claim (‘ot (Chemical Experiments 
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chute d’eau, frappant soudainement notre 
\oreille, anima bientét nos espérances; 
| seatatoie une contrariete momentanee 
remplaga cette attente si vive, car lorsque 
lon est sur le bord du rocher, 4 moins 
ide trente pieds de distance, on ne 
découvre rier qui éveille Pétonnement ; 
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cependant quelques pas de plus et Von 
lest si accablé par la crainte que cause 
\Pimmensité d’un abime effrayant, que 
i/’on a besoin de quelques secondes pour 








































































































































































Portetenille Francais. 





ee Iging in my views of American pros- 
Ps! a ait tinny, it is mortifying to be told 
song that very country a large portion of the people 
areslaves. It isa dark spot on the face of the nanene= 
@uch a state of things cannot always exist.”"—Lafayette. 








Battimore, 18 Decempne, 1829. 





LES CASCADES DE GHERSOPPAH. 
«Ces chutes d’eau sont situées a un 
mille a l’ouest de Kodakainy, petit village 
qui forme Ja limite du talouk de Bilghy 
dans le Canara septentrional, et est 
contigu au district de Sagara dans le 
Maissour. I! est arrosé constamment 
par douze ruisseaux qui se réunissent 
dans l¢ Maissour a Baringhi, comme 
ce nom Vindique; cinq viennent de 
Ramatchendapourah, quatre de Fetty- 
Pettah (ville de la victoire,) ainsi 
nommée par Haider-Aly, et Jes autres 
de Koudoli; aprés sa chute, la rivicre 
poursuit son cours sinuelix par un 
chemin raboteux qu’elle s’est ouvert a 
travers la base des montagnes, sur le 
bord de leur pente. Elle s’élargit a 
Ghersoppah, et forme le Sarawatti, bean 
fleuve navigable pour des bateaux dans 
un espace de seize milles, jusqu’a 
Honoré ot il tombe dans la mer. 

“De méme que la plupart des autres 
lieux auxquels jes indigenes ont donne 
des noms tirés de quelque particularité 
remarquable dans leur terrain ou leur 
situation, celui-cia été appelé Ghersoppah, 
parce qu’avant qu’on y efit bati des 
maisonsil était couvert d’arbres de cachou, 

her, en canarin, signifie cette espece 
Sars, et souppou une feuille. 

“Le brahmine qui m’accompsgnait 
m’assura, dans le style d’exag®ration 
ordinaire a ses pareils que Vancienne 
ville qui était ici renfermait au tems de 
sa splendeur, un lakh de maisons, c’est- 
a-dire cent mille. Je ne doute pas, 
@aprés Vétendue des ruines, que la 
population ne se soit élevée a la moitic 
de ce nombre. Des soixante-dix temples, 
nommés besty, il n’en reste plus qu'un 
seul construit en granite et couvert d’un 
toit en pierre; on y voit le Tehatour 
Moukie ou la statue a quatre faces de 
la caste des Djains, qui jadis habitaient 
ici; survivant aux hommages de ses 
adorateurs depuis long tems réduits au 
silence, cette figure est abandonnée aux 
chauvesouris et aux taupes. 

“En partant de Ghersoppah, nous 
avons commencé |’entreprise fatigante 
de monter les Ghats. Le col est 14 moins 
escarpé, moins raboteux, moins étroit et 
moins coupé de rochers coniques mobiles, 
que dans les autres passages qui traversent 
ces montagnes; mais il est beaucoup plus 
long; car, pendant douze milles, on 
voyage sur ce terrain trés-ondulé, et l’on 
est surpris que l’on ait pu y tracer une 
route; elle inspire le découragement et 
le mécontentement; car on s’imagine 
que lon a fait des progrés considérables, 
et cependant les descentes et les montées 
ge succédent avant que |’on atteigne au 
sommet tant désiré: il faut six heures 
entiéres arriver. 

“La foaihate étant belle semblait, 
in damment de la solennité du jour 

t un dimanche, remplir nos cceurs 
dun sentiment de plaisir en nous avangant 
vers le lieu od nous espérions que notre 
curiosité serait amplement dédommagée 
de la distance que nous avions parcourue. 
Le silence profond qui régnait dans les 
bois voisins de l’objet de notre voyage 
jetait une légére teinte de mélancolie 


sur notre esprit; mais le bruit de la 


remettre avant d’avoir le courage 
d’examiner la.vue majestueuse et terrible 
que Von apergoit au-dessous de soi, Poeil 
éprouve la méme sensation que s'il 
plongeait dans l’éternité. La_ position 
dans laquelle on est obligé de rester 
assis pour jouir de la perspective est 
'singuliérement dangereuse. I] faut aussi 


se 


| se coucher horizontalement, et, par-dessu's | 


un rocher saillant, porter perpendicuiaire- 
ment ses yeux du bord extréme de im- 
mense bassin dans un gouffre dont ils 
peuvent a peine mesurer la profondeur; 
on distingue une fente prodigieuse creusée 
par le poids des torrens qui, en se 
pcipitant, font élever du fond de Pabime 
des colonnes de vapeur produites par le 
rejaillissement de Veau. Ces vapeurs, 
‘en montant dans |’atmosphcre, s’y mélent 
jaux nuages planant au-dessus des plus 
|hautes montagnes du _ voisinage; et 
lorsqu’elles floitent en s’élevant, on les 
prendrait plutot pour la fumée du cratére 
enflaamé d'un volcan, que pour lamas 
des purticules les plus subtiles d'un 
tourbillon de Pelément liquide, mais 





} 
' 


prodigieux ; on descendit une ficelle trés- 
forte, a legac - ai pends. wreit Ste 
suspendu. Mais, au-dela de $00 a 400 
pieds, ce procédé manqua son objet 
Alors on jeta dans le gouffre un coco, et 
on compta avec une montre le tems 
pendant lequel il restait visible, ce qui 
donna toujours le méme résultat de huit 
secondes. D’aprés cela, calculant la force 
centripéte du corps tombant a quinze 
pieds et demi, mesure de Paris, pour une 
seconde, et augmentant cette quantité en 
proportion du carré de la distance, le 
produit qui est résulté est de 965 pieds 
et demi, ou 1,030 pieds, mesure d’ Angle- 
terre, 

“ Lessauts du Niagara, de Montmorenci, 
du Missouri et du Toccoa sont remarqua- 
bles par la vaste étendue de la nappe 
d’eau qui tombe; mais leur hauteur est 
proportionnellement insignifiante, a Pex- 
ception du premier; les célébres chutes 
de Gocik dans le Bedjapour ou de 
Courtallom dans le district de Madouréh, 
n’ont pas plus de 200 pieds de hauteur; 
ainsi cette comparaison fait voir que les 
cascades’ de Ghersoppah méritent d’étre 
comptées parmi les merveilles du monde. 
Ce qu’an voyageur a dit de celle du Ni- 
agara s’applique parfaitement au sujet de 
ma relation que je terminerai par cette 
citation: “Essayer de décrire convena- 
blement cette chute scrait une entreprise 
inutile. La vue de cette merveille surpasse 
les idées les plus sublimes que limagina- 
tion a pu concevoir d’avance, et accable 
Ame du spectateur de sensations qui lui 





non moins dangereux. Le spectateur 


splendeur et Déclat de ses coulenrs 
| prismatiques réfléchies en bas, a travers 
les globules aqueux jaillissans sur la 
surface du goaflre immense, dans la 
perfection du demi-are terrestre. 

“le pense que la circonférence du 
cratere, dont la forme est celle dun for 
a cheval, approche d’un demi-mille. Vis- 
avis son échancrure, une foret descend 
majestucusement le long de la pente de la 
montagne, et rend Veftet de ensemble 
vraiment sublime; des champs, sur le 
sommet a gauche, mélent a Paspect 
quelque chose de singulier et d’agréa- 
ble. 

« Cing cours d’eau distincts se précipitent 
dans ce bassin gigantesque. Leplus grand, 
celui du N. E., tombe perpendiculairement 
au bord décrit plus haut.il écuine en formant 
deax colonnes s¢parées et liquides jusqu’au 
fond. A la sinuosité prochaine, et vis-a- 
vis du point ol nous avions une vue a 
vol d’oiseau de Pensemble de la scéne, 
une autre grande masse s’approche per- 
pendiculaireinent, puis se dirigeant ob- 
liquement au canal qu'elle a creusé, et 
sélargissant graduellement a mesure 
quelle descend, elle est engloutie avec 
les autres dans le gouflre bouillant. Un 
cours d’eau plus tranquille, passant im- 
médiatement par-dessus la seconde chute, 
fait un contraste frappant avec la chute 
de ses bruyans voisins. On observe plus 
distinctement et sans les mémes efforts 
la quatriéme cascade, venant du sud, 
franchissant le bord de la paroi recailleuse 
et abrupte de cet énorme bassin, et prenant 
de extension par l’obstacle que lui op- 
posent des pointes de rochers. Des centai- 
nes de pigeons, de la grosseur apparente 
de papillons, jouaient au-dessus du nuage 
décume. 

“Tl fallut nous transporter sur une 
éminence au coin du sudouest, par oi 
les eaux précipitées s’écoulaient, pour 
bien voir la cinquiéme cascade, dont 
Pécume, roulant, filant depuis le sommet 
jusqu’a l’extrémité d°une masse de rochers 
solides de plusieurs centaines de pieds de 
hauteur, brille 4 travers des fragmens 
épars qui sont a leur base, puis se dirige 
tranquillement vers Pissue générale. A 
droite s’élancent les remparts gigantesques 
des Ghits occidentaux, déployant leur 
magnificence primitive. 

« Plusieurs tentatives furent faites pour 
mesurer la profondeur de ce réservoir 











contemple Pare-en-ciel dans toute la, 


causent un tel enthousiasme qu’elles ne 
peuvent étre bien congues que par ceux 
auxquels il est arrivé de contempler une 
scéne semblable.” 

-Vouvelles Annales de Voyages. 
RUSSIE ET TURQUIE. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE, 10 octobre. 

Quoique les ratifications du traité aient 
été envoyées le 27 septembre a Andrino- 
ple, il s’est cependant élevé quelques 
difficultés sur divers points, qui ont né- 
cessité envoi de plusiers officiers russes 
a Constantinople. Les plus importantes 
sont: la reddition de Giurgewo aux 
Russes, l’expédition des firmans relatifs 
ala réunion des six districts avec la 
Servie, et enfin la marche du pacha-de 
Scutari avec son armée sur Philippopolis. 
qui menagait larmée russe dans ses po- 
sitions d’Andrinople. La Porte a déja 
expédié les ordres réclamés, et donne les 
explications les plus satisfaisantes. 

La plus grande tranquillité regne dans 
la capitale. 

( Observateur autrichien.) 





Bexiorape, 20 octobre. 

I] régne une véritable stupeur parmi 
les Turcs depuis quils connaissent les 
conditions du traité d’Andrinople. Plu- 
sieurs pachas paraissent disposés a refuser 
toute obéissance au sultan, Les lettres 
de Sophia représentent comme trés_pré- 
caire l’existence de Mahmoud, quelque 
tournure que prennent les événemens. 
On parle de Pévacuation d’Andrinople 
pour le courant du mois prochain. 

Gazette d’ Augsbourg. 
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